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The Burford Holly 


The cover illustration of this issue will be fa- 
miliar to Associates of the Morris Arboretum. It 
represents a larger specimen of the plant selected 
for distribution this year which it is hoped will 
thrive in its many new garden homes. 

This holly—the Burford Holly—apparently 
originated as a bud sport of the tall-growing 
Chinese Holly, Ilex cornuta, which was observed, 
selected and propagated some years ago by 
Thomas A. Burford, who was Superintendent of 
the West View Cemetery in Atlanta, Georgia, 
until his death in 1920. Its bright green color, 
glossy leaves and stiffish growth are characteristic 
of the Chinese Holly, but it makes a much 
denser, broader and lower bush (perhaps 8 to 10 
feet high in this region). Its leaves are rounded 
and bear either three spines.or one terminal 
spine only in place of the three prominent ter- 
minal and two strong basal spines of the typical 
Ilex cornuta. The Burford Holly is a female 
clone which, quite exceptionally among hollies, 
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is able to set good crops of its large red berries 
parthenocarpically, that is, without pollination. 
The fruit crop will normally be larger, however, 
if the open flowers are sprayed with a fruit- 
setting hormone, or if a male J. cornuta is plant- 
ed nearby. There is, of course, no substitute for 
pollination if fertile seeds are required. 


This holly is a favorite in the southern states 
but although at present rare there is no reason 
why it should not be quite satisfactory around 
Philadelphia provided it is planted in a reason- 
ably sheltered position where winter winds from 
the North will be at least broken in intensity. 
Like most hollies it is not particular as to soil 
so long as a good supply of peat, leaf mold or 
other organic material is thoroughly mixed in 
at the time of planting. After the first year a 
little fertilizer in early spring will not be amiss 
for speeding growth and giving good deep color 
to the foliage. 

“a, FT. S 





Concerning Holly 


THE HOLLIES OF SANDY HOOK 


An evergreen, spiny-leaved holly tree makes a 
fine ornamental for the modern garden, whether 
it be native Ilex opaca or the glossy-leaved J. 
aquifolium of European fame and fable. Fash- 
ions change in plants as they do in clothes, and 
holly is riding an ascendant popularity wave 
which already bids fair to far outshine its almost 
forgotten horticultural progress in England at 
the turn of the 18th century. Reasons for the re- 
awakened interest are traceable to the crusading 
powers of a few people who have viewed with 
alarm the progressive depletion of our sources 
of American holly through a process of unregu- 
lated branch stripping for the Christmas market, 
until demands now far exceed the fast diminish- 
ing natural supply. Some of these same folks 
have also recognized the admirable qualities of 
the holly tree as a decorative broad-leaved ever- 
green for the typical small property of today. 
It possesses all-year interest and has special value 
in the winter landscape as a specimen or hedge 
which can also provide indoor decoration at the 
Christmas season. 

Segregation of the better forms of Ilex opaca 
has been as necessary as it was in years past for 
I. aquifolium, and we are already indebted to 
such pioneers as Miss Elizabeth White of Whites- 
bog, New Jersey, Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler of Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts, Dr. Harold Hume in 
Florida and several others for the searching out 
and the introduction of many forms which are 
unquestionably superior to the average wildling. 
From the horticultural standpoint no one de- 
serves more credit for advertising the merits of 
American Holly as a landscape plant than Mr. 
Earle Dilatush of Robbinsville, New Jersey, who 
has let no opportunity slip by of propagating 
outstanding types and bringing them to the at- 
tention of the gardening public. 

At the present time the sidelights of interest 
in this plant are represented by a very active 
American Holly Society under the chairmanship 
of one of the country’s keenest amateur growers, 
Mr. C. R. Wolf of Millville, New Jersey. Arbore- 
tum collections are being encouraged so that 
upwards of 200 species and forms in the genus 
Ilex are already to be found growing at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, and very 
nearly as many at the Morris Arboretum, 
another of the Society’s test grounds. Several 
progressive nurseries in the eastern states are 
now listing a wide selection of varieties, and 
throughout the month of February this year 


growing plants of 31 varieties and forms of Eng- 
lish Holly were on exhibit at the offices of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. This ex- 
hibit by Mr. H. Gleason Mattoon is probably 
the most extensive that has ever previously been 
staged in this country. 

Preceding it, but also accompanying the in- 
creasing interest in holly on the horticultural 
side is the constantly increasing sales volume of 
cut holly for the Christmas trade. This trade 
has actually become an industry of very con- 
siderable proportions. The familiar “Oregon 
Holly” of Christmas time is actually English 
Holly, Ilex aquifolium, which has been com- 
mercially grown in the holly orchards of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and British Columbia. One 
West Coast grower alone, Mr. Ambrose Brownell 
of Milwaukee, Oregon, cut 50 tons of Oregon 
Holly for Christmas shipment to all corners of 
the United States. Here in the East the greater 
proportion of cut holly still comes from trees of 
the farm woodlot, and state conservation agen- 
cies are making headway in the encouragement 
of harvesting practices which may ultimately in- 
crease production from this source and over- 
come, at least to some extent, effects of the ruth- 
less vandalism of the past. Nevertheless, increas- 
ing amounts of cut American Holly may be ex- 
pected from eastern holly orchards, just as Ore- 
gon Holly is a product of orchard cultivation. 

A reawakening as to horticultural potentiali- 
ties of holly has rather naturally been accom- 
panied by a sharpening of interest in the future 
of our reserves of Ilex opaca in the wild. These 
interests, however, are not confined to horti- 
culturists alone. Throughout the regions of its 
natural occurance from Massachusetts to Florida 
the holly tree has served a variety of uses since 
colonial days—inevitably for Christmas decora- 
tion and unfortunately also for the excellent 
firewood it makes. But in addition it has been 
much used in turnery for tool handles, furniture, 
etc., and a great deal for ivory white inlay work 
or dyed as imitation ebony. Then, too, its berries 
are eagerly sought by birds during winter months 
when food is scarcest. Because of its varied use- 
fulness to man this plant has been subjected to 
such indiscriminate cutting and destruction that 
almost solid holly forests are today represented 
by only scattered third growth scrub with their 
largest specimens but a few inches in diameter. 
In the northeastern states holly forests, in all 
except a few greatly restricted areas, have no real 
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Fig. 2. 


semblance of their former size and abundance. 
In local areas of Cape Cod, which was formerly 
rich in holly, a fair number of trees still remain, 
a few of which have diameters of twelve inches 
or more. Some dense growths of rather stunted 
trees are to be found on Fire Island and on 
Long Island as far as Montauk Point, while far- 
ther south, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Virginia, some majestic hollies with trunks 
of two feet or more in diameter can be come 
across with searching. 

There is one area, however, apparently almost 
unknown even to the botanically well informed, 
where holly may be seen in remarkable size and 
natural abundance within a relatively short dis- 
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N. J. Dept. Conservation and Development 


\ part of the fine stand of native holly still remaining on Sandy Hook. 


tance from Philadelphia and within actual view 


of the City of New York. This area is on Sandy 
Hook, that remarkable sand bar projecting into 
New York Bay from the Jersey Coast which is 
best known for its ancient shipping guide, the 
Sandy Hook Light, or as a name of the daily 
weather reports. 

The first introduction of the writer to the 
hollies of Sandy Hook was on the occasion of a 
guided visit last November arranged by the 
American Holly Society, although it has since 
been found that an excellent description of this 
remarkable holly forest by Alden T. Cottrell, 
Director in the Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development of New Jersey, was pub- 





lished under the title of “Hollies’ Northern Out- 
post” in AMERICAN FORESTS for January 
1939. Mr. Cottrell has kindly supplied the ac- 
companying photograph, and with his permis- 
sion we quote from some of the observations 
in his article: 

“This holly is the principal constituent in 
what has been classed as the maple-holly forest 
occupying the oldest dunes on the peninsula, a 
plant community that begins two miles north of 
the entrance gate at Highland Beach about mid- 
way of Spermaceti Cove. The principal species 
found with the holly are red maple, red cedar, 
wild cherry and hackberry, abundant about in 
the order named. The holly is at its best in a 
dense patch of woodland covering possibly one 
hundred acres. Here it makes up about sixty 
per cent of the stand in number of trees and a 
somewhat higher percentage in wood volume, 
but in small areas of a quarter of an acre, it is 
often found to the exclusion of everything else 
and then again it may be almost absent. Outside 
the limits of this hundred-acre tract, it thrives in 
small patches, bordering Hartshorne Drive and 
elsewhere occasionally grows as a scattered single 
iree. 

“Besides being abundant, these hollies are 
notable for their large size. Many of them ex- 
ceed a foot in diameter, a few are eighteen to 
twenty inches, and the largest one measured, 
growing on Hartshorne Drive, is five and one- 
half feet in circumference. Few trees were found 
under four inches in diameter. They do not 
reach unusual heights, the limit for the tallest 
being about fifty-five feet. Trees a foot or less 
in diameter are vigorous and thrifty; those over 
fifteen inches shows signs of maturity and loss 
of vigor. 

“Some of the hollies are very old. It has been 
reported that it takes a century for a holly to 
attain a foot of diameter on Sandy Hook. AIl- 
though in a general way this may be true, it 
took at least one holly much longer to reach 
a foot in diameter. This particular tree was se- 
lected for boring because its very appearance 
suggested it has reached a ripe old age. Two feet 
in diameter at the point where the core was ex- 
tracted, it is estimated to be 275 years old, esti- 
mated necessarily because the borer used was too 
short to reach the center. The core extracted, 


Arboretum Exhibit at the 


Once again the Morris Arboretum staged an 
exhibit at the Philadelphia Flower Show, March 
20-25. In keeping with the aims of the Arbore- 
tum, the exhibit was planned on an educational 
rather than on a purely display basis, around 


7.3 inches in length, showed 185 annual rings. 
Inasmuch as there are larger hollies and there- 
fore conceivably older ones, some of them may 
have witnessed the arrival of Hendrick Hudson 
when he anchored the Half Moon in Sandy 
Hook Bay in September, 1609. 

“Before the federal government acquired 
Sandy Hook, the holly was subjected to ruthless 
vandalism. In some cases whole trees were 
stripped of foliage. Past abuses have left many 
of the trees bare of the lower branches which 
add so much to the beauty and grace of the tree. 
Nevertheless some very beautiful and shapely 
specimens greet the lovers of this Yuletide sym- 
bol famous in song and story. 

“Riding along Hartshorne Drive, the princi- 
pal highway that runs to Fort Hancock proper, 
one is struck with the singular beauty of this 
avenue bordered with hollies for more than two 
miles. In spots the trees are close enough to the 
roadway to furnish overhead shade. East of the 
road the CCC, formerly assigned to Fort Han- 
cock, has made improvement cuttings removing 
principally catbriar and dead cedar trees from 
the holly stands. A foot path, Scotland Trail, 
has been cut through the woods leading straight 
across the Hook from Hartshorne Drive to the 
ocean. To the west of Hartshorne Drive the 
woodland remains untouched, and those nature 
lovers who revel in undisturbed forest conditions 
can scratch their legs to their heart’s content in 
the impenetrable thickets of catbriar and tangled 
vines.” 

As has been indicated above, Sandy Hook has 
long been a government military reservation 
known as Fort Hancock. Admittance of the gen- 
eral public has required application to the com- 
manding officer of the fort and has thus been 
restricted. This happenstance has been a bene- 
volent one so far as the hollies are concerned for 
it is evident that army authorities have evinced 
a commendably considerate trusteeship in their 
behalf. In case either ownership or administra- 
tion of Sandy Hook should change, it is to be 
hoped that the state of New Jersey, with the 
support of every person who believes in the con- 
servation of our natural resources, will see to it 
that this unique remnant of our coastal flora 
will be protected against destruction for all time. 

Henry T. SKINNER 


Philadelphia Flower Show 


the topic of plant breeding—the modern science 
which has become “an indispensable tool for 
meeting the increasing demands of agriculture, 
horticulture and forestry”. 

Plant breeding at the Morris Arboretum is 
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concerned with the improvement of ornamental 
woody plants, and in cooperation with the U. S. 
Forest Service, the development of better forest 
trees. Exhibited were samples of methods and 
results with rhododendrons for ornamental use 
and rapid-growing poplars for reforestation. 
Using rhododendron species, the techniques of 
hybridization were demonstrated step by step. 
The flowering parent plants and their resultant 
progeny were also there to complete the picture. 
Color-grouped around this demonstration were 
hybrids raised at the Morris Arboretum as well 
as some recent introductions new enough to be 
unfamiliar to the average gardener, each being 
marked as to its availability in the trade. Includ- 
ed in this latter group were the Dexter Fortunei 
hybrids, a relatively new race of hybrids pro- 
duced on Cape Cod by Charles O. Dexter be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, intercrosses between such 
species as R. fortunei, discolor, decorum, grier- 
sonianum, and haematodes. Also included were 
the new ‘Red’ and ‘Pink Progress’ of Roland De 
Wilde, Jr., as well as the recently introduced 
Vuykiana Azaleas (see article on p. 7, this 
issue). Among varieties of this race exhibited 
were ‘Helena Vuyk’, ‘Beethoven’, ‘Mozart’, ‘Si- 
belius’, ‘Haydn’, ‘Gerardina Vuyk’, and ‘Wilhel- 
mina Vuyk’. 





Fig. 3. 
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Besides rhododendrons and azaleas, the exhibit 
included some of the new rapid-growing disease- 
free poplar hybrids, representing work in forest 
genetics being carried on by the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station in cooperation with 
the Arboretum. Eight-foot trees were shown de- 
monstrating one year’s growth from a dormant 
cutting—a small piece of branch 12 inches long 
and without roots. Even at this early stage some 
of these trees showed signs of branchiness, others 
being clean-stemmed. These clean-stemmed hy- 
brids are best for lumber and plywood, while the 
branchy types are useful for pulpwood and soil 
conservation plantings. To give visual evidence 
of hybrid vigor induced through breeding, a 20- 
foot tree representing 214 years growth was in- 
cluded in the group. Further work in selection 
has yet to be carried on before these poplars are 
available for distribution. 


For this exhibit the Arboretum was honored 
by the award of a silver medal by the Flower 
Show Judging Committee, and by mid-week was 
also the proud possessor of the Bulkley Medal 
of the Garden Club of America, presented in 
recognition of “outstanding educational quality 
and the clear presentation of a most important 
phase of horticulture and forestry”. These were 
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gratifying rewards for the many hours of work 





which such an exhibit inevitably represents. 
* * * 

It might be of interest to take a peep behind 
the scenes at the January-March preparation for 
this exhibit, reviewing the methods used to force 
the plants for this two months early Spring. With 
questions of layout and plant materials gener- 
ally decided upon, there is always the problem 
of how soon to dig the plants and bring them 
inside—and into what temperature. That was 
the first teaser to start a series of headaches until 
the show opened. “Will these be in flower in 
time? That one is too early—try it in the Spring- 
house” (cool, the real Pennsylvania kind)—and 
so on. As the date of the Show drew nearer it be- 
came almost a game of putting on more heat and 
moving plants from one house to another. But to 
be only a week from “Der Tag” with nothing 
showing color except a few odd flowers which 
happened to be practically resting upon the hot 
water pipes, called for drastic action. From the 
above observation it was evident that heat was 
the answer to the problem and heat alone, so 
the rhododendrons were moved into the propaga- 
ting house where temperatures could be brought 
to above 90 degrees F. The buds were also 


syringed with hot water every half hour, but this 
was time-consuming. Fertile minds came to the 
rescue with the ingenious idea of rigging up a 
lawn sprinkler in the middle of the house, the 
hose being attached to the hot water outlet, giv- 
ing the plants a fine hot mist. Under this treat- 
men the buds soon showed signs of rapid swell- 
ing, but even this was not enough to open them 
in time. An infra-red lamp was tried but it burnt 
itself out, and a search commenced forthwith for 
all the electric heaters and for all the extension 
cords available. After minor repairs these were 
put into commission and radiant heat was di- 
rected onto the buds by having an arc of plants 
facing these heaters. Unfortunately the damp 
atmosphere was too much for some of the ex- 
tension cords (or was it old age?) for there was 
an excessive quota of shorts. But the goal was in 
sight for almost miraculously, after all these 
trials and tribulations, with one day to spare and 
with few exceptions, the plants were in perfect 
condition for the show. Well, we suspected it 
would turn out that way, but if there is to be 
a “next year” we are going to find something (we 
hope) that doesn’t require forcing! 


C. Gorvon TYRRELL 


A Report On Some of the Newer Azaleas 


Periodic reports on the behavior of some of 
the newer plants at the Arboretum are made for 
the guidance of those who may be considering 
the addition of such plants to their collections. 
The present note deals with azaleas—the Vuyki- 
ana hybrids and one or two others. 

Azalea Vuykiana: The Vuykiana hybrid azal- 
eas (exhibited by the Morris Arboretum at the 
Philadelphia Flower Show this year) are a race 
of comparatively large-flowered Japanese azaleas 
produced at the Vuyk Van Nes Nurseries of Bos- 
koop, Holland. They were first imported into 
the United States in 1927 by Vuyk Van Nes 
Nurseries of New York City. At the time of im- 
portation some varieties had no names and three 
of them were named by Mr. Adrian Vuyk in this 
country. As a matter of interest, some of these 
first plants were acquired by Dr. J. Horace Mac- 
Farland who spoke highly of them at Breeze Hill. 
When importations were resumed in 1946 it was 
discovered (according to Mr. Adrian Vuyk) 
that the rest of these azaleas had subsequently 
been named in Holland and that in consequence 
the white variety, ‘Wilhelmina Vuyk’ had re- 
ceived the later name of ‘Palestrina’, and that 


‘Helena Vuyk’ had also been named ‘P. W. 
Hardijzer’. Vuyk Van Nes Nurseries have agreed 
not to use these later names, (‘Palestrina’ and 
P. W. Hardijzer’) and it is to be hoped that they 
will be discarded by other nurseries in both Hol- 
land and the United States now listing these 
azaleas. 

Plants of the varieties ‘Beethoven’, ‘“Gerardina 
Vuyk’, ‘Helena Vuyk’ ‘Joseph Haydn’, ‘Mozart’, 
‘Sibelius’, and Wilhelmina Vuyk’, were present- 
ed to the Arboretum by Vuyk Van Nes Nurser- 
ies in November, 1946, and were planted on a 
north slope with sun exposure about three P.M. 
The additional varieties: ‘Johann Sebastian 
Bach’, ‘Johann Strauss’ and ‘Schubert’ have not 
been tested and are evidently being. generally 
discontinued because of less desirable character- 
istics. 

Parentage: Parentage of the Vuykiana hybrids 
has been variously described as “R. Kaempferi x 
Ghent Azaleas”, “Kurume Azaleas x Azalea Mol- 
lis” and “Azalea malvatica hybrids x Azalea 
mollis”—all of which rather imply sizeable flow- 
ers and at least some measure of the habits and 
toughness of R. Kaempferi and the Ghent-Mollis 
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TABLE I 


FLOWER NOTES ON THE AZALEAS OF THIS REPORT 


FLOWER DIAMETER 


NAME IN INCHES 

LY 
1%, 
23/4 
9 

2% 
23/, 
2% 
9 - 


2Y, 


R. obtusum Hinodigiri 
(For comparison) 

R. obtusum ‘Red Progress’ 
R. vuykiana ‘Beethoven’ 
R. vuykiana ‘Gerardina Vuyk’ 
R. vuykiana ‘Helena Vuyk’ 
R. vuykiana ‘Joseph Haydn’ 
R. vuykiana ‘Mozart 

R. vuykiana ‘Sibelius’ ; 
R. vuykiana ‘Wilhelmina Vuyk’ 


Azaleas. As is indicated in Table I flower size 
is variable but comparable in general to that 
of Kaempferi hybrids. Unfortunately neither 
hardiness nor recognizable botanical characters 
suggests any influence of Azalea mollis. R. ka- 
empfert can be detected, and especially in ‘Jo- 
seph Haydn’, there are resemblances to R. mu- 
cronatum. Furthermore, hybridization tests show 
ready crossability with the two latter species, but 
none with Azalea japonica or the Ghent hybrids. 
Hardiness: The past three winters have not 
been unduly severe, but killing fall frosts have 
fallen rather early. Under these conditions and 
with morning sun exposure, October flower bud 
losses have occurred to some extent with all 
varieties. In the autumn of 1948 such _ losses 
reached 100°% with ‘Beethoven’, ‘Mozart’, ‘Sibeli- 
us’ and ‘Helena Vuyk’,* though considerably less 
with ‘Gerardina Vuyk’, ‘Wilhelmina Vuyk’ and 
‘Joseph Haydn’. Such losses were greater here 
than occurred in other locations nearby or than 
in 1947 or 1949. In spite of these findings it is 
felt that most of the varieties can be planted with 
good prospect of success in the Philadelphia- 
New York area and South. North of this range 
their hardiness will be very questionable. 
Landscape Value: Flower size and color de- 
scriptions for the various hybrids are indicated 
in the Table. In general the colors are pleasing 
although the extremes—‘Beethoven’, an orchid 
purple (fine large and frilled flower), and ‘Sibeli- 
us’, a brick red,—will need some separation in 
the garden from the stronger pinks such as ‘Hel- 
ena Vuyk’ and ‘Mozart’. Their habit is good. It 
is generally fairly open, and in semi-shade prob- 
ably comparable to the Kaempferi hybrids. Flow- 
ering time coincides with the mid-season Kur- 
umes, ‘Helena Vuyk’ being about the latest. 
*Not ‘Wilhelmina Vuyk’ as was erroneously reported 
in the American Rhododendron Yearbook, Table I, 1949. 
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Cotor—R.H.S. CoLor CHART 
China Rose—024 


Rose Madder—23/1 with faint blotch 

Orchid Purple—31/1 with deeper blotch 
Tyrian Rose—24/2 with deeper blotch 

Fuchsia Pink—627/1 with deeper blotch 

Rose Purple—533 with brownish blotch 

Fuchsia Pink—627 /2 with faint brownish blotch 
Jasper—018/1 with chocolate purple blotch 
Pure White with yellow-green blotch 


Perhaps the outstanding one of the entire group 
is ‘Wilhelmina Vuyk’ (Palestrina) which carries 
reasonably large pure white flowers with a pale 
yellow-green blotch. This is a fine azalea with 
good foliage and fortunately one of the hardiest 
of all of them. ‘Sibelius’ appears to be the most 
flower-bud tender. As a group, the Vuykiana hy- 
brids are good ornamentals and recommended 
for addition to the planting list within the area 
mentioned above. 

Azalea ‘Red Progress’: This is a comparative- 
ly new hybrid originated by R. DeWilde Jr. and 
introduced by DeWilde Rhodo-Lake Nurseries 
in 1947. It is a seedling of R. sanderi x R. obtu- 
sum ‘Hinomayo’ resembling R. obtusum ‘Hino- 
digiri’ in many respects including flowering time, 
though it is a marked improvement over ‘Hino- 
digiri’ in color. As is indicated in the Table, 
whereas the latter is a strong and rather tiring 
red, ‘Red Progress’ is somewhat lighter and much 
softer in color. Its flowers are slightly larger than 
those of ‘Hinodigiri’. Comparative hardiness of | 
the two seems very similar so that it can be classi- 
fied among the hardier Kurumes. 

Azalea ‘Pink Progress’: A second variety by the © 
same originator is Azalea*‘Pink Progress’ of the 
same parentage as the foregoing. It is an azalea 
of the same general type and habit with good 
clear pink flowers of larger size than ‘Hinomayo’, 
and opens a few days later than ‘Red Progress’ 
or ‘Hinodigiri’. An RHS Color Chart descrip- 
tion was not obtainable for inclusion in the 7 
Table. 

Both these varieties have suffered some fall 
flower-bud loss in the rather exposed situation in 
which they have been growing. But ‘Hinodigiri’ 
has also, so that for the same locations in which 
‘Hinodigiri’ is reasonably satisfactory, Azaleas 
‘Red’ and ‘Pink Progress’ are recommended for 
both color and performance. H.T:S. 











